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Jobs and Income 


Although business recovery is continuing, the American 
Federation of Labor (Monthly Survey of Business, Octo- 
ter, 1936) declares that wage earners are not sharing pro- 
prtionately in prosperity. 

Average hourly wages in all industries except agricul- 
ture are reported to have increased about 10 cents an hour 
fom 1933 to 1935. In the first eight months of 1936 they 
increased only one half a cent per hour, or from 57.5 to 58 
ents. However, the average hours worked per week dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1936 increased from 38 to 40, 
when compared with 1935, and average weekly earnings 
have increased from $21.35 to $22.53, or 5.5 per cent, 
while the cost of living increased 2.3 per cent. Thus aver- 
age weekly earnings will buy about 3.1 per cent more than 
they would last year. 

Furthermore, it is estimated that in September, 1936, 
employment exceeded that of last year by 2,250,000 so 


* Ithat total labor income increased from $23,751,000,000 


in the first eight months of 1935 to $26,547,000,000 during 
the same period in 1936, or 11.8 per cent. Allowing for 
the increase in the cost of living the net gain in workers’ 


buying power was about $3,300,000,000, or 9.3 per cent. 


But speed-up methods and technological improvements 
have increased the worker’s production per hour and the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin index of industrial production 
shows an increase of about 25.5 per cent between July, 
1935, and July, 1936. Profits and dividends have been 
increasing and it is estimated that the earnings of industry 
for 1936 will be from 40 to 50 per cent above 1935. The 
profits of 403 corporations increased from $82,000,000 in 
1932 to $1,416,000,000 in 1935. Dividends declared by 
1,159 corporations amounted to $264,708,633 in Septem- 
ber, 1936, and 849 corporations declared $242,696,453 in 
dividends in October while 757 corporations declared 
$166,625,453 in dividends in October, 1935. Dividends 
declared in the 10 months ending in October, 1936, aggre- 
gated $2,764,598,811 compared to $2,197,554,573 during 
the same period in 1935, or an increase of over 26 per cent. 

Although some of the increase in dividends may be at- 
tributed to the desire of corporations to reduce surpluses 
and thus avoid the tax on them, the A. F. of L. claims 
that “surpluses can be reduced by increasing wages” and 
there is “no need to favor those who invest money above 
those who invest labor.” Furthermore, since an increase 
in employment is vital to the nation, the lengthening of 
hours of those who have jobs at the same time that others 
tannot get jobs is regarded as a hindrance to recovery. 


Thus the A. F. of L. believes that “buying power could 
have been increased vastly more . . . if wages had been 
raised commensurately with industry’s capacity to pay and 
if hours had not been lengthened.” 

But employment has been increasing even though hours 
have been lengthened. On November 1, 1936, Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, announced that the gain in 
employment in non-agricultural industries is now over 
6,000,000 above the low point of the depression in March, 
1933. Furthermore, total employment other than that in 
agriculture and on federal emergency work increased 
from 30,948,000 in May, 1936, to 31,683,000 in September, 
1936, or 2.4 per cent. At the peak of employment in 1929 
the Labor Department reports indicate that 35,892,000 
were employed in non-agricultural industries, or only 
4,200,000 more than at present. 

However, these developments do not indicate the present 
extent of unemployment. It is estimated that the number 
of young persons desiring work has increased at the rate 
of about 500,000 a year since 1932 and that industry has 
not been able to absorb them in addition to the previously 
unemployed. In September, there were over 3,200,000 
wage earners employed on projects financed by the Public 
Works Program. In August, Aubrey Williams, Deputy 
W.P.A. Administrator, estimated that in March 1,930,000 
families and persons were receiving general relief. 

In September, the New York Sun published its estimate 
of average unemployment in 1935. Its survey was limited 
to manufacturing and mechanical industries, trade, mining, 
transportation, lumber and public utilities. It estimated 
that there were 2,350,000 fewer workers employed in these 
industries in 1935 than in 1929. To this figure it added, 
as the number which might properly be allotted to these 
industries, 1,243,000 of the 2,170,000 increase in available 
gainful workers since 1930. Thus the total estimated un- 
employed in these industries was 3,593,000. Although it 
attempted no survey of the unemployed in other industries, 
it estimated that 1,500,000 were unemployed in agricul- 
ture, 900,000 among persons engaged in professional, per- 
sonal and domestic service, 1,000,000 in the construction 
industry, and that 1,500,000 were on relief, or a total of. 
8,493,000. Since these figures do not include the 3,200,000 
employed on work relief the total is not far from the figure 
of 11,000,000 frequently used to indicate the number out 
of work. The A. F. of L. estimated that in August 
10,777,000 were still unemployed, the latest figure avail- 
able. Estimates of the unemployed are constantly subject 
to revision due to the recent increases in employment. 
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Technological changes displacing labor, maldistribution 
of income which denies adequate planes of living for the 
low income groups and limits the market for the goods 
that can be produced, and lack of coordination of the ac- 
tivities of all industries, are basic causes of unemployment 
that cannot be offset merely by reduction in the hours of 
labor or other half-way measures. Increasingly, modern 
industrial nations are facing the choice of giving people 
work and adequate income or of supporting a large num- 
ber in idleness. 


The Reservoir of Unemployed in England 


How many will be unable to get employment even after 
prosperity has arrived is one of the most challenging ques- 
tions facing industrial nations. A reservoir of unemployed 
has been common during the most prosperous periods. 
Whether the number in the reservoir will increase with 
recurring business cycles, and whether means can be found 
to prevent an increase, are still unanswered questions. 

Perhaps no country in the world is in a better position 
than Great Britain to know the extent of this problem. 
Before the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Sir William Beveridge, chairman of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund, threw more light on this ques- 
tion than has been presented before. Coming from one 
largely responsible for the British unemployment insur- 
ance system and from a close student of unemployment his 
address commanded the attention of the nation. 

At one time even the British trade unions put the irre- 
ducible minimum of unemployment at two per cent. Sir 
William finds it now lies between six and eight per cent, 
or in round numbers between 800,000 and 1,000,000. He 
could not decide whether the increase was real or the re- 
sult of better records. It is significant, however, that 
Great Britain now has records which will make it possible 
to keep close track of the trend which is one of the chief 
indicators of the extent to which her economic system is 
providing and failing to provide an opportunity to make a 
living. 

Furthermore, a summary figure indicating the trend 
needs to be supplemented by data on what is happening in 
specific industries. Unemployment varies greatly in differ- 
ent industries not only because of prosperity or depression 
but because industries vary in their organization and meth- 
ods. As measured by the demand for labor some indus- 
tries are progressing, some are standing still, and others 
are declining. Unemployment also varies according to lo- 
cality. In the north of England it is higher than in the 
south. In a depressed area even an industry classed as 
prosperous suffers some depression because its immediate 
market is poor. 

Sir William found that substantially the whole addition 
to total unemployment since 1929 consists of long-period 
unemployment while short-period unemployment is less 
than at any other time since the World War. Thus 
at the same time that increasing prosperity may reduce 
short periods of unemployment for those fortunate to get 
jobs, the economic system may be more out of balance 
than it was at some time previously and cause a greater 
amount of long-period unemployment. 

As for the future, Sir William expects the curve of pros- 
perity to dip after the present armaments boom is over, 
resulting in a depression which will begin about three years 
hence and reach a bottom five years later with 2,250,000 
unemployed. This is about the same as the figure for 1932. 


Britain’s Policy on Civil Rights 


The recent attempt of English Fascists to carry out a 
provocative demonstration in the East End of London and 
the defeat of the Fascists by an overwhelming number of 
East Enders, although the Fascists were under police pro- 
tection, furnished an occasion for Sir John Simon, the 
Home Secretary, to give expression to an important Brit- 
ish policy. 

In reply to those who were loudest in their demands for 
suppression of the Fascists, he declared, “Democracy does 
not mean that the side we approve of is at liberty to do 
what it pleases while the side we do not approve of must 
be dealt with by repressive measures. | 

“Neither does it mean that upon a threat to break up a 
meeting the authorities should automatically prohibit the 
meeting from being held. If so, there would be an end 
of free speech, and no unpopular cause would ever gain a 
hearing. 

“Generally speaking, citizens are free to arrange proces- 
sions or to hold meetings where they please. The Home 
Secretary is not a dictator with power to allow or to pro- 
hibit processions. It is, however, the duty of the police 
to do their utmost to prevent serious disturbances by keep- 
ing the rival factions apart and intervening when neces- 
sary.” 

Amplifying this position, he pointed out that “the antics 
and language of these uniformed Fascists undoubtedly 
have been very provocative and it is not surprising that 
they have aroused fierce resentment in certain quarters. 
I regard this dressing up in fancy uniform, this aping of a 
military organization for political purposes, with dislike, 
and I believe these methods are repugnant to the civic 
sentiment of ordinary people. 

“I take the view that the Fascist doctrine is as un-Eng- 
lish and as unwanted as the Communist doctrine, but the 
duty of the authorities is to do all they can with complete 
impartiality to maintain the freedom of meeting and speech 
for all doctrines, however foolish and mischievous they 
may be, provided the law is not broken. 

“The essence of British social life is tolerance of things 
we do not like. The objection most Englishmen like my- 
self feel both to Fascism and Communism is that both alike 
are utterly intolerant creeds and therefore utterly un-Brit- 
ish in sentiment and purpose.” 

If his critics do not agree with this position and want 
provocative demonstrations suppressed, he invites them 
to have a law passed for that purpose. But he warned 
them that if they want such a law it will “apply all around, 
to demonstrations of the Left just as much as to demon- 
strations of the Right.” Legislation aimed at Fascists or 
any single group, he declared, would mean an end of Brit- 
ish tolerance and pervert it into repression on the German, 
Italian, or Russian model. 


Indictment under Anti-Slavery Law 


In September a federal grand jury investigating peonage 
in the East Arkansas cotton belt indicted Paul D. Peacher, 
city marshal of Earle, Arkansas, and a cotton planter, on 
eight counts under the Anti-Slavery Statute of 1866 based 
on the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution. 
slavery” for obtaining laborers for his plantation through 
false arrests. This is the second time since the Civil War 
that the statute has been invoked. The other instance was 
in connection with peonage cases in Alabama in 1903. 
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The eight counts charged were based on falsely charging 
eight Negroes with vagrancy and bringing them before the 
court where, according to Richard P. Shanahan, attorney 
for the Criminal Division of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, they “were illegally convicted and sentenced to 
work on Peacher’s farm for his own use and benefit,” dur- 
ing the cotton choppers’ strike of last May. (For further 
data see INFORMATION SERVICE for June 27, 1936.) 

Mr. Peacher’s bond was fixed at $5,000, later reduced 
to $2,500 at his request, and after making his bond, his 
pistol and blackjack still strapped to his side, he was per- 
mitted to return to his duties at Earle. 

One of the federal attorneys declared that “the truth 
of the matter is the investigation involved 20 to 25 Negroes 
railroaded on trumped-up charges.” 

The names of the Negroes who had testified were with- 
held by the attorneys because they said they did not “want 
them intimidated” and the Negroes were ordered to re- 
port any threat or intimidation as a result of their 
testimony. 

The attorneys also notified the mayor of Earle and the 
sheriff of Crittenden County “to go back home and tell 
the citizenship of the community they had better see that 
these witnesses are protected. These people must not be 
molested, even by suggestion. There will be prompt prose- 
cution by the government of any threat against them.” 
The sheriff was specially requested to “see that none of 
these Negroes who appeared before the grand jury is in- 
timidated.” 


National Labor Relations Board Decisions 


The recent summary of the activities of the National 
Labor Relations Board during the first year of its existence 
shows that it has acted in 1,405 cases involving 291,408 
workers. Of the total number of cases 891 have been 
finally closed. Of these, 146 were dismissed by the Board 
and its regional directors, 298 were withdrawn by the peti- 
tioners and 369 were closed by agreement between the 
workers and their employers. The remaining 78 cases 
were disposed of in other ways. 

The Board made 98 decisions. Of these 65 were orders 
to employers to cease unfair labor practices found by the 
Board’s investigations. In 33 cases secret elections were 
ordered to determine the choice of workers’ representatives. 
Decisions on five of the cases are pending in the Supreme 
Court of the United States and 13 are pending in the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, either on petitions of the Board 
for enforcement of the law or on petitions of employers for 
review of it. 


The Manufacture of Alcoholic Beverages 


Statistics from the census of manufactures in 1935 on 
the production of alcoholic beverages were released on 
October 24, 1936. They show the results of the first full 
year of operation covered by the census since the repeal 
of the 18th Amendment and they present comparisons 
with 1914 and 1933. 

The production of distilled liquors decreased from 
103,045,322 proof gallons? in 1914 to 26,466,000 proof 
gallons in 1933 and increased to 213,819,844 proof gallons 
in 1935. This great increase in production in 1935 over 
1914 occurred although the number of establishments mak- 


1A proof gallon contains one half of a standard gallon of 
-proof or full-strength alcohol. Thus a proof gallon of 
100-proof whiskey is the same as a standard gallon. 
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ing distilled liquors in 1935 was 136, or 53.1 per cent less 
than in 1914. The value of the products increased from 
$41,000,000 in 1914 to $154,954,840 in 1935, or over 277 
per cent. The number of wage earners increased from 
4,170 in 1914 to 8,633 in 1935, or 107 per cent and their 
wages increased from $21,708,212 to $78,080,041, or 259.7 
per cent. 

The production of malt liquors decreased from 66,- 
189,473 barrels in 1914 to 26,094,225 barrels in 1933 and 
increased to 48,013,218 barrels in 1935. The number of 
establishments in 1914 was 1204, in 1933, 525, and in 
1935, 663, or 44.9 per cent fewer than in 1914. The value 
of the products increased from $380,000,000 in 1914 to 
$419,133,358 in 1935, or 10.3 per cent. The number of 
wage earners in 1914 was 62,026, in 1933 23,501, and in 
1935, 38,975, or 37.2 per cent fewer than in 1914. But 
wages increased from $53,243,743 in 1914 to $60,253,058 
in 1935, or 13.2 per cent. 

The production of vinous liquors (fermented wines of 
all kinds) increased from 45,915,000 standard gallons in 
1914 to 56,838,459 standard gallons in 1933, and to 163,- 
222,411 standard gallons in 1935. The number of estab- 
lishments increased from 209 in 1914 to 212 in 1933, and 
to 313 in 1935. The value of the products increased from 
$16,368,378 in 1914 to $24,083,858 in 1933, and to $36,- 
071,997 in 1935. The number of wage earners decreased 
from 2,202 in 1914 to 1,262 in 1933 and increased to 2,281 
in 1935. Their wages decreased from $1,194,433 in 1914 
to $971,809 in 1933 and increased to $2,134,640 in 1935, 
or 78.7 per cent over 1914 although the number of wage 
earners increased only 3.6 per cent. 


An Industrial Organ on Politics 


The current issue of the Lamp, official organ of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, announced before 
the election that its stockholders’ money is not used to 
further the cause of any candidate for office. It deplored 
the heavy costs of the campaign and alleged that most 
of the funds are wasted except as they provide some tem- 
porary employment. It suggested that the net result of an 
election would likely be the same if no political parties 
bought buttons, posters, books, banners or radio time. 

As expenses are increased to meet propaganda with 
counter propaganda candidates are less and less able to 
pay their own expenses. The Lamp considers that it is 
wrong for a few large contributors to supply the most of 
party funds because they might as a result exercise a dis- 
proportionate influence on government. “The better way 
is for the voters to contribute individually according to 
their means and enthusiasm . . . even though it involves 
more work than . . . solicitation of $50,000 gifts.” It re- 
lieves corporations of the charge “that men in high office” 
are “in effect the paid representatives of industrial or 
transportation interests.” 

Now that it is necessary to make contributions public 
“solicitors have a new approach to business. They ask 
for advertising in strictly political publications. If space 
in a political publication will not sell any goods it will 
produce good-will, they assert. 

“Even this is open to debate. Some people feel so 
strongly about the virtues of one candidate and the short- 
comings of the other as to make them disposed to consider 
it a personal affront when advertising extolling the oppo- 
sition candidate comes to their notice. So the advertiser, 
having accepted a page in a book of one party, usually 
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finds it necessary to spend a like amount in the book of 
another. 

“There is no question of the right of an advertiser to 
take such space if he believes that it offers him a return. 
If, on the other hand, he does not regard the purchase as 
advertising, but as a way of making a contribution, he is 
in most cases fooling himself.” 


Cooperative Purchasing Increases 


Farm purchasing cooperatives increased their annual 
business $65,000,000 during the 12 months ending June 
30, 1936, setting a new high in cooperative business with 
a total volume of $315,000,000. Statistics just compiled 
by the Farm Credit Administration, Washington, showed 
a rise of more than 25 per cent in total purchases and the 
formation of 106 new associations during the year. 

The business of 2,112 farmer cooperatives engaged pri- 
marily in purchasing amounted to $247,000,000 while ad- 
ditional purchasing business of $68,000,000 was reported 
by 2,360 marketing associations. The cooperatives oper- 
ate in 45 states and handle feed, seed, fertilizer, petroleum 
products, groceries, general merchandise, farm imple- 
ments and building materials. 

The increase in the cooperative purchase of farm sup- 
plies boosts the total to well over one eighth of the na- 
tional farm supply business. Savings of millions of dol- 
lars are made possible by the distribution of farm supplies 
on a non-profit basis. 


Recent Pamphlets 


A Step Forward for Adult Civic Education. U. S. Office of 
Education Bul. No. 16. Washington, D.C., Government 
Printing Office, 1936. 10 cents. 


The Office of Education is sponsoring demonstration programs 
of community forums in ten different states under local manage- 
ment in 1936. This pamphlet describes the organization of the 
forums, and the work done by the three (Colorado Springs, Man- 
chester, N. H., and Monongalia County, W. Va.) which began 
their courses in the spring of 1936. The faculty which has been 
—_ wg the forums and the topics which will be discussed are 
also listed. 


This Question of Relief. Public Affairs Pamphlets No. 8. 
Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Committee (National Press 
Bldg.), 1936. 10 cents; special rates for quantities. 


In this issue of Public Affairs Pamphlets Maxwell S. Stuart 
summarizes in popular fashion the available data on the relief 
problem. He discusses briefly the present relief policy including 
the main criticisms raised, the need for a clearly defined policy 
based on careful planning, and the conflicting programs proposed. 
A brief bibliography is appended. 


A Catholic Program for World Peace. Washington, D. C., 
Catholic Association for International Peace (1312 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N. W.), 1936. 

A folder describing the work of the Association, its publications, 
its principles. 


Spiritual Factors in Social Work. Edited by Worth M. Tippy. 
New York, Federal Council of Churches (105 East 22nd 
Street), 1936. 25 cents. 


The vesper addresses and papers presented at the sixth annual 
meeting of the Church Conference of Social Work, Montreal, 
Canada, June 9-14, 1935. The subjects discussed included “organ- 
ization and trends in church social work,” “training of leaders for 
church social work,” and “education for marriage and family life.” 


Report of the Committee on Military Training in Schools and 
olleges. New York, National Peace Conference (8 West 
40th Street), 1936. 10 cents. 
In 1935 the National Peace Conference appointed a committee 
to study “the present status of the problem of military training in 


schools and colleges.” Among the factors justifying such a study 
the committee mentions the following: “the increasing extension 
of military training in our civil schools and colleges” as may be 
seen in the fact that in 1915 there were 32,313 students enrolled 
in military training units and 154,865 in 1935; “the growing 
tendency for educational institutions to suspend students conscj- 
entiously opposed to enrollment in compulsory military training 
courses”; and “legislative proposals designed to discontinue and 
prohibit the practice of compulsory military training in civil 
schools and colleges.” The committee finds that national defense 
would not be impaired by the removal of the compulsory feature, 
that the Morrill Act does not require the land-grant colleges to 
make military training compulsory, that compulsory training is 
of doubtful value educationally, and that freedom of conscience and 
of education should be guaranteed to conscientious objectors to 
military training. Therefore the committee urges the National 
Peace Conference to support the Nye-Kvale proposal to prohibit 
compulsory enrollment in military training courses, to make 
clear to state and local educational authorities the objections to 
compulsory training, and to consider “ways and means of dis- 
couraging the maintenance and extension of military training 
(Junior R.O.T.C. units) in our public high schools.” 


In the Magazines 


Current History (New York). November, 1936. 

Fields, Harold. “America’s Emigrants.” Our population prob- 
lem has now become “one of decrease by emigration” since many 
of those who entered for permanent residence are returning home. 
Many of these are returning for economic reasons, some have 
sought repatriation as indigents, some are deportees, others are 
going for sentimental reasons. Six out of every ten of the emi- 
grants are men, mainly unskilled industrial workers. Most of 
them came originally from the peasant class. They indicate “a 
definite trend that will continue, and that, while varying almost in 
inverse proportion to our industrial conditions, will show a steady 
flow over any given secular period in our economic history.” 

Lewis, John L. “Towards Industrial Democracy.”—The main 
objectives of the Committee on Industrial Organization are “the 
improvement of the working and living standards of mass-produc- 
tion employes by the development of industrial unions coterminous 
with industry in extent of organization and coequal in economic 
power with management,” and “the development of effective po- 
litical organization and strength by the labor groups .. . to the 
end that it may be used . . . in establishing sound measures of 
industrial democracy, and in bringing about other social, economic, 
and humanitarian reforms.” Industry Has not been able to func- 
tion “in an enlightened way both for itself and for the common 
good” because the basic industries are controlled by “a small inner 
group of New York bankers and financiers.” From them “has 
emanated during the past two years intense and fundamental oppo- 
sition to industrial democracy and to all other constructive eco- 
nomic and social reforms.” 


Commonweal (New York). October 23, 1936. 

Western, William. “The Present Front in Germany.’—The 
Roman Catholic Church “in spite of the existence of the new Con- 
cordat of 1933 is confined to her buildings, she has lost her hold 
on the education of youth; ... her charities are threatened with 
extinction through drastic restrictions. . . . The nuns are driven 
out of hospitals as well as out of their schools; a systematic ter- 
ror and boycott forces Catholics to join anti-Catholic organizations 
while they are forbidden to remain faithful to their own unions. 
... Priests have been exiled or imprisoned “for the mere fact 
that they dared to preach the doctrine of their church on such 
moral questions as sterilization, priority of religion over national- 
ism, the principles of the papal encyclicals, etc.” Now the Roman 
Catholic Church “must endure the incredible shame of being 
forced to silence. . . . A national unit of the Church which can 
no more preach the very principles of Christianity and which is 
driven back to the sacristy and the altar while a terrible war is 
launched against her in public with the help of the state, is in a 
state of persecution.” 


The Forum and Century. October, 1936. 

Adams, Vyvyan. “An International Air Police.”—Outline of a 
plan for international control of civil aviation on the basis of 
abolition of national air forces. The final objective would include 
international naval and military arms as well. The writer is one 
of the younger members of the British House of Commons. 
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